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THE WRINKLES OF TITHONUS. 


LaoMEpon had a son called Tithonus, and he was 
very fair. So Aurora loved him, and they were 
wed, for in those days gods and men were not far 
apart. And the father of the gods promised 
Aurora whatever she should ask, and she, as her 
husband was but mortal, asked for him endless 
life. So years rolled by, and her eternal youth 
knew no change, but on him the shadow of years 
fell—she had not asked for endless youth. The 
raven locks changed to snow, the smooth cheek 
became hollow, and the marble brow wrinkled— 
yet he died not. Year by year, Aurora saw him 
wasting away with age, yet he could not die. Now 
was he wasted to the stature of a boy, still he lived 
on. Now his shrunk and shrivelled form was no 
larger than a babe’s, but still he lived. And so 
he had lived for ever, a spectacle of increasing woe, 
but that, as some say, the gods, in pity, changed 
him into a grasshopper. 

Bacon, in his Wisdom of the Ancients, takes this 
in a moral sense; we will apply it in a physical 
one. Tithonus is our earth, if gifted with endless 
existence, yet not with unfading youth. It is 
already shrivelled and shrunk ; we see the wrinkles 
of old age everywhere on its face. Each visit of 
Aurora finds it slowly growing less. Wrinkles 
shew where once the skin was stretched by the 
full well-nourished tissues beneath. Such wrinkles 
all over our earth tell of its long departed youth, 
and inevitable Tithonus-like decay. It is of these 
wrinkles that we wish to speak. 

We talk of our earth as growing old, and rightly 
too, for did we but know the heavens as we know 
ourselves, we could easily write of the seven ages 
of a star. Firstly, a shapeless cloud of fiery gas ;; 
then the same gathered in a globe with vast | 
spiral fringes; then comes the sun with clear 
bright face ; then the primeval earth, with ceaseless 
tumult of volcano and earthquake on its frail crust ; 
then the same full of varied life, growing on to} 
a glorious end; then the world, full of all that! 
makes man noble; lastly, the drear spectacle of 
death—witness yonder moon. Once, doubtless, our | 


earth shone as a sun, and its history ever since has 
been simply the story of its growing cold, or grow- 
ing smaller, for the two changes go on together. A 
large casting in a foundry will take weeks to cool; 
when we have a world cooling, we must think of 
millions of years. 

Now, it may seem trivial to remark that the 
outside has cooled first; but a great deal follows 
from it. At first, indeed, supposing our earth 
all hot vapour, if the outside parts cooled down 
into a solid form, they would sink in, and be 
melted up again; and this process would continue 
till the whole was cooled to a pasty condition. At 
last, however, a crust would form—the earth would 
have its coat. This coat the earth has worn ever 
since; but a deal of patching and altering it has 
undergone. Parish children have their frocks with 
plenty of tucks in, to be let out as the children 
grow; our earth has to put tucks in its coat as it 
grows older and smaller; for the cooling earth, 
contracting as it cools, becomes too small for its 
coat, which undergoes no such shrinking. It is 
said our heads give, and fit our hats; our toes 
certainly accommodate themselves to our boots; 
but the giant earth is stronger, and his old cloak is 
wrapped tight round him, bent into many a fold. 

Now, there has been a good deal of talk as to 
how all this happens. Some say the coat is very 
stiff, and holds out a long time, and when it can 
no longer keep smooth, it rumples up in a passion. - 
Others say it is a very flexible coat, and, as the 
earth gets smaller, without one struggle arranges 
itself in elegant folds on its master. The truth 
probably lies between the two. 

But, after all, the reader may not be familiar 
enough with these rumplings to care much about 
them. Let us take a few simple instances. Every 
one knows that most of the rocks composing the 
crust of our earth form comparatively thin layers, 
once horizontal; but we do not always find them 
sonow. Take, for instance, the chalk. The flint 
layers in the North Downs slope downward to 
the north; in the South Downs, they slope down- 
ward to the south, shewing that these masses of 
chalk, once horizontal, have been thrown into a 
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great fold, the ridge of which stretching from east 
to west has been removed. Any one, ra who has 
sailed the Needles must have noticed how the 
great k cliff is marked by the lines of flint, all 
sloping steeply down to the north, and forms part of 
a great fold in the once level beds of chalk, of which 
the upper portion and the 
slope. ad. been devoured by the sea. a table- 
cloth be carelessly spread, it will lie in folds, not 
at all unlike those of the strata of our earth, usuall 

gently undulating, but here and there crossing with 
a sharp rumple. Often we shall see several folds 
lying parallel ; in fact, we shall find a tendency in 
neighbouring folds to be parallel, for in this way 
the cloth bends the most easily. Just so is it 
with our earth. M. Elie Beaumont has shewn 
that a number of folds in the crust of the 
earth which appear to have been formed together, 
are parallel to each other. Thus, the Andes consist 
A = parallel ranges, each representing a single 

Of course, these rumplings are not left obvious 
to our eyes. Whilst the earth is wrapping its old 
coat about it, the busy hands of the sun are smooth- 
ing down the creases—by heat and frost, rain and 
wind, waves and rivers, cutting off the tops of the 
folds as they rise, and filling in the hollows as they 
sink. Thus, the great fold in the chalk, the two 
aay slopes of which form the North and South 

wns, has all been eaten away; and instead of 
a any ridge, we have a valley. These folds have 
been levelled down and filled up to a surprising 
degree ; and it is often only by a bit here and a 
bit there that we can tell how some once widely 
extended bed of rock has been bent by the contrac- 
tion of the earth. At this day, too, new rocks are 
being formed, and these being, so to speak, moulded 
on the earth, cannot fail to fit. But as time 
by, Tithonus wastes, and even this well-htting 
piece has tocrumple. Whilst it slowly rises here 
and falls there into gentle folds, the rocks beneath, 
folding with it, will be more wrinkled still. 

We have, in fact, in the oldest rocks the coat 
that was moulded to the earth ages ago. When 
this was already somewhat rumpled, a new deposit 
formed a second tight fit. The two then rumple 
together, a third is added, and so the process goes 
on. So, as we descend in the rocks, we shall find 
the oldest the most bent or rumpled, the newer 
less so. 

In fact, could we sufficiently explore all the 
strata deposited at any given time, say whilst the 
lower chalk was forming, and find how much they 
are sloped and bent all over the earth, or over a 
large portion of it, we could tell how large the 
earth es was, and see how much it has contracted 
by cooling since. For, clearly, we should only have 
to spread the strata out flat, see what surface they 
will then cover, and so learn what surface the 
earth had at the time of their formation. 

Perhaps this point would be the clearer for a 
numerical illustration. Imagine the earth to cool so 
much as to lessen in diameter by about z}sth part. 
It would probably require a change of temperature 
less than that between boiling and freezing point, 
and such a change in the interior of the earth 
would not perceptibly affect the conditions of life 
on the omten The old crust of the earth would 
be about z},th part too large for the earth so con- 
tracted, and would rumple itself up to fit it. The 
average slope it would have to lie at would be 


about one in eleven. If, however, we imagine it 

as far as possible in regular fulds one 
hundred miles across, the slope would be in places 
one in six, the ridges of the folds would rise some 
three or four miles above the ay level, and 
the hollows sink as much below. We thus see 
easily how the loftiest mountains and most massive 
table-lands may well have been formed by this 
rumpling process; and the cooling supposed above 
is probably but a small part of what the earth has 
experienced since first it had a solid crust. In fact, 
we almost seem to prove too much. Such rump- 
lings surely might easily result in mountain-ranges 
thirty miles high or more, seas thirty miles deep, 
The explanation, however, is not hard to fin 
Whilst the crust is slowly rumpling, and the big 
folds are forced up or down, the rising mass is 
assailed by its enemy the sun; or shall we say, 
Aurora with kisses would smooth the wrinkles of 
Tithonus. Whilst the frost blasts the rocks, and 
the rain and ice are digging them down, a thousand 
busy streams carry off the fragments, and level 
with them the deepening seas. Then again the 
central fluid mass, if somewhat viscid, will still 
obey the laws of fluids, and press up the rid, 
with a lesser force than it exerts elsewhere. So 
the ridge will naturally fall in, and a double or 
treble lower ridge take the place of a single lofty 
one. 

So, of a piece of the crust once fittin awe 
tightly to the earth, part raised on high will have 
been wasted away, and buried in the depths of the 
sea, and part sunk below the débris will have 
been at last molten up in the interior; whilst all 
that is left will be fragments, some sloping this 
way, some that; some, by new i 
counter to the old, made again horizontal. 

We have spoken of rocks bending. It may 
seem strange to talk of such ill-tempered masses as 
slate, sandstone, or chalk as bending—however 
easily we could understand their breaking. But 
when we remember that the bending has to be 
divided between many miles of rock, we can 
easily see, that however scrupulous the con- 
science of each cubic inch may be, it finds it 
hard to get a fair plea for resistance. Thus, the 
great rumpling process goes on from age to age, 

uiet and silent ; and possibly, as the sun’s heat 
} rome and his power to wear away the land 
decreases, so the thickening crust may rumple 
more slowly, and the balance of opposing forces be 
preserved. It will only be sensible at points where 
some peculiar weakness of the crust renders it 
unable to sustain its fair share of the strain. 
Greenland and Scandinavia are instances of this. 
Greenland is slowly folding down, Scandinavia 
slowly folding up. Thus, the North Cape rises 
some five feet in a century; and for aught we 
know, this rumpling may go on quietly and noise- 
lessly, till at last a vast table-land, nurse of glaciers 
and mother of icebergs, shall refrigerate the whole 
of Northern Euro We should have then a 
repetition of the Glacial Epoch, when England was 
as Greenland is now. That epoch was probably 
due to some vast continent north of Europe; an 
the sinking of Greenland is possibly a continuation 
of the movement that submerged this northern 
land, and restored life to Europe. - 

But whilst this process of rumpling the earth’s 
erust, and so counteracting the unceasing sun- 
forces that tend to wear it flat, is generally slow 
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and gentle, accidents will happen. The ceaseless 
waste by river and sea might be as slowly replaced 
by the quiet upheaval of parts of the rumpled crust. 
Yet, as man often revolts from the laws it is his wis- 
dom to obey, so, too, it happens in nature. Whilst 
the vast beds of limestone, marble, and schist are 
slowly bending to necessity, the process is arrested. 
One stubborn member will no longer bend, and 
for a while it seems victorious. But time slow] 
is ever adding to the strain, and, strong thoug 
the rock may be, it reaches its measure at last. 
Then comes the crash. Man’s little buildings are 
shaken to the ground; but this is by-work. 
Down beneath, the rocks are rent ; and the molten 
interior fills the chasms and vitrifies the rocks, 
or, into remoter fissures, sublimes itself in gold, 
emeralds, and all manner of precious stones. 

Or worse still may happen. Through some 
long cleft, the sea may ain access, and meet the 
glowing lava, and a volcano is the result of the 
contest. But we do not pretend to describe that. 
We may stand and feel the earth tremble as the 
conflict rages ; hear, miles below our feet, the din 
of conflicting forces ; and, ever and anon, see the 
imprisoned water cut its way through its foe, 
hurling before it the foundation-stones of the 
mountain, or pounding them to dust, and scattering 
them to the winds ; or else slowly pressing in the 
compact array of molten rock, forcing it out, till 
at length, with a loud roar, it wins its way to the 
ight. Volcanoes, then, are accidents in the course 

nature ; not, as is often supposed, safety-valves 
to regulate the great earth-lifting forces. 

But where are these fractures most likely to 
occur? Clearly, at the tops of the folds, for there 
the crust is most weakened, wasted away by 
the action of air and water. Thus, volcanic 
eruptions are most likely to take place where 
the land is at and 
se ing parts of the earth where depression is 
Slee shes Thus, the Pacific is, generally 
one, an area of depression, as is proved by 

e coral reefs scattered through it ; for the coral 
can only live near the surface; whilst, in the 
Pacific, we find coral reefs built up from depths 
of many thousand feet. We can only account for 
this by that the sea-bed has been 
sinking, that, as the land has gone down, the 
coral has been built up. But, oe these coral 
islands into groups, we find lines and clusters of 
volcanoes around which are no _barrier-reefs, 
proving that these have not sunk with the rest, 
= = in this case the volcano marks the ridge 

a fo 


We see, then, how the contraction of the earth 
by cooling, and the consequent wrinkling of its 
crust, has been the great agent in raising moun- 
tains and table-lands, and in deepening the beds 
of seas. A glance at the sections published in 
connection with the Geological Survey of England 
will teach a great deal, them we see how far 
too lange the earth’s old coat is for its present 
lessened form, and how it lies upon it bent and 
rumpled most strangely. This protvess gives us 
a force sufficiently powerful to counteract the 
untiring sun-forces, which, with the weapons of 
snow, rain, ice, wind, rivers, and waves, are ever 
wearing down the earth and filling up the seas. 
The volcano and earthquake are but isageleeiion, 
not without use, in the quiet order of nature, 
and bear the same proportion to the slow upheay- 


ing forces that a land-slip—whereby, once in a 
century, a few hundred tons of earth move a few 
yards, and fill us with dismay—does to the great 
rivers which, unheeded by us, carry every year 
millions of tons into the sea. 

Nor is it altogether unworthy of notice, that whilst 
the force which has piled up the Himalaya—the 
abode of snow—works, not by a series of spasmodic 
convulsions, but quietly and slowly, the stormy 
voleano marks the spot where the weak and 
shattered crust has hardly the strength to rise on 
the forces that are urging it up. e moral of 
which for nations and men we may safely leave our 
readers to discover. 


NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 
CHAPTER XXXVIIL—A SUBJECT FOR REFLECTION, 


‘My Pitiful Story’ Such were the words that 
headed the paper; as though what was to come 
had been an autobiography of sorrow, in place of 
some half-a-dozen lines. And yet, indeed, there was 
sorrow enough in them to last a lifetime. ‘When 
Michael and I were carried away in the boat, it 
began, ‘ it was by so fierce a current that no effort of 
thrown myself into the sea and perished ; 

I might have done so had I known what a Ete a 
reserved for me ; but it is hard to die, when one is 
young and strong, though death becomes so wel- 
of that f h al 

* Think of that fierce current ing me 
when you read what 
to do, and though you condemn me, pity me. Some 
women have the courage of men, and even 
“Death is a dreadful thing,” says the brother in 
the play; “And shamed life a hateful,” returns 
the sister. How often has that reply recurred to 
me, and filled my soul with shame! Alas! I was 
a weak and timid wretch; and yet, I was but 
blameworthy—not guilty. I am afraid even to 
write down (you see) what I must needs tell before 
I die, and spend the time in vain excuses that 
should be given to confession only. 

‘This current bore our boat round the sandy point, 
and then, with a sharp turn, drove it in to shore. 
No sooner had it touched ground than we were seized 
upon by the natives, and carried into the woods, 
They beat poor Michael. He never reproached me 
for the folly which had brought this misery on us 
both, and was kind and fearless to the end; he 
pitied me, because he saw my strait, the cruelty of 
which it is not in the power of words to pai 
Alas! I was used civilly enough, and even tenderly. 
The mother of the chieftain tended me in her own 
cottage, where my child was born—and died— 
before its time—the child that should be—— 
Listen, husband! I got well and strong, for the 
air of the place was bright and clear, and I was fed 
on the best that the people had ; and after—I know 
not how long, it seemed years, and yet at the same 
time but a day—the chieftain’s mother wished me 
joy, for that my beauty had taken her son’s et 
and he designed to wed me. Rather than this, 


would have died ; and Pex I dared not ; and, short 


of death, no chance of escape ever offered. 

sider, sir; I was cut off from the world, as it then 
seemed, for ever; thousands of miles away from 
home, nay, from any of my own race or colour; 
an outcast among a savage tribe. Even honest 
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Michael was no longer near me, having been 
carried elsewhere, and (as I afterwards learned) 
slain. If I did you wrong, then reproach the Power 
that permitted it, not me. I became the chief- 
tain’s wife. Horn is his child, not yours. 

‘One gets numb to shame in time, it is said, and 

thaps it is so; yet, though, when I saw the 
English boat's crew land, ran towards them 
with my babe, and bade them save me, the next 
moment I could have fled into the woods again ; 
for how could I go back home, with this burden 
of disgrace, and bring dishonour on my husband! 
It was too late, however, to think of that. Onl 
one thing remained for me—to deceive him. 
might have left the child, it is true, and said: 
“Alas, our child is dead ;” but ill-born as he was, 
I loved my boy, and could not from him. So 
great and strong he was, I well may him off 
for a year older—for my lost infant’s self, thought 
I; and so I did. hat did it matter? was 
what I said to myself; he will grow up like 
other English boys, and be a blessing to us both, 
ee Forgive me, sir, and God forgive 
us all. 

Mabel read this over half-a-dozen times, and 
even then could scarce believe her eyes. What I 
must needs tell before I die, were this poor lady’s 
words ; but had she written them in sound mind? 
Her story was pitiful indeed, but was it true? 
Mr Winthrop had spoken to Mabel herself of her 
predecessor as ‘my poor wife,’ in certainly another 
sense than that with which we are wont to speak 
pey of the dead ; and if he had not deemed 

er actually insane, it was evident that others had 
done so, from the very fact of Mrs Merthyr’s having 
combated that view. Was this extraordinary state- 
ment, then, an evidence of her aberration or of her 
sanity ? 

For the moment, so intensely interested was 
Mabel in this unhappy woman, that she did not 

receive the enormous importance that the matter 

in reference to her own position ; since if Horn 
was not his father’s son, he was not his heir, and 
that her own expected child would be so. Even 
when this struck her, it found her thoughts 
absorbed by even a more weighty consideration. 
Could her husband, with his shattered nerves and 
failing health—to whom all mental excitement 
was absolutely forbidden—survive such a disclosure, 
and all the ridicule and disgrace that must perforce 
accompany it? The single element of moral 
strength that sustained him, as it was, was one 
which this discovery must needs destroy—namely, 
ancestral pride. To have brought up the son of 
a savage for twenty years as his own son—to have 
borne with his brutal nature, and compelled others 
to bear with it—to have built the hopes of his 
ancient line so long on so sorry a foundation ; and 
then, when this bubble burst, to have to listen to 
the public scoff, and feel that even his best friends 
were laughing at him in their sleeves! In the 
heyday of his life and strength, Miles Winthrop 
could scarcely have endured such shame ; and how 
much less now! and yet, if he was not to be told, 
how was justice ever to be obtained for her and 
hers ? o but himself was fitted to decide on 
the truth or falsehood of Mrs Winthrop’s con- 
fession? Who else could take action upon it? 
The value of this piece of paper was in her hands 
less than one of the bank-notes her husband had 
given her, but in his own it might be priceless. 


He might use his wealth to make the dark places 
plain in this strange document; since he could 
even despatch messengers to this savage place, 
with orders to search out the truth of the matter 
at all hazards. These ideas, however, did but pass 
one her brain, just as the wildest, wickedest 
thoughts will sometimes flash unforbidden on the 
aaa of us: she did not entertain them seriously 
or a single moment. Rather than risk her hus- 
band’s life, let herself be portionless, and let this 
great inheritance be Horn’s for ever. Her resolu- 
tion was fixed, that no matter how positively she 
should become convinced that this strange tale was 
true, she would never vex Miles with the dis- 
closure of it. If she could not give him her love, 
she would be as loyal to him as the most loving 
wife, and he Pa 9 never guess how loyal. 

Moreover, notwithstanding much close pondering 
upon the whole matter, conviction was still far from 
her. At one time she felt inclined to discredit this 
marvellous relation altogether—it seemed so in- 
credible, so exceeding all the limits of probability 
as to become sheer delusion. And yet, on the 
other hand, Horn was brutal enough for any 
savage, and as she thought of this, the echo of a 
sentence suddenly rang in her ears from the table- 
@héte at Shingleton: ‘ Look at his skull—look at 
his jowl: that youth is a Carib,” It was the 
expression Professor Flint had used on first setting 
eyes upon Horn Winthrop, and one which struck 
her forcibly at the time, not from its truth, of 
course, but from its extravagance. It was a very 
curious coincidence, to say the least of it: for every 
speech and action of the young man’s life, so far as 
she was acquainted with it, had borne out the Pro- 
fessor’s theory. Above all, there was one palpable fact 
—the lock of hair, which, if it was not that which 
Mrs Winthrop asserted it to be, was, at all events, 
from the head of an infant. Mabel knew nothing 
of the vagaries of the insane ; but it certainly di 
seem incongruous, and inconsistent with the theory 
of her aberration, that Mrs Winthrop should have 

such an object as a lock of hair in order 
to invest it with sham sentiment. It was too 
realistic a proceeding, and rather suggested fraudu- 
lent imposition than any freak of a diseased 
imagination ; and imposition was absolutely out 
of the question, since this document had been 
hidden in a receptacle, which she herself would 
never have suspected, but from the accident of the 
similarity of the two escritoires. 

But, supposing the story true, and taking it for 
granted that no living eyes but her own had ever 
perused it, one very important consideration still 
remained: Had Mrs Winthrop ever revealed it by 
word of mouth? From what Mabel had learned of 
her predecessor, she understood her to have been 
by nature impulsive, and even headstrong, although 
in her latter days she had been much given to 
melancholy (broken down with sorrow on account 
of Horn, said every one ; as, indeed, if this stran 
tale were true, it was but too likely she would 
have been). Had she ever, then, in a moment of 
uncontrollable excitement, disclosed this secret, 
though to ears which only heard in it a proof of 
‘flightiness’ and hallucination? There were only 
two persons to whom it was at all probable she 
had ever actually confessed the matter—namely, to 
her husband or her son. That she had not done 
so to the former, Mabel felt convinced. If Mr 


Winthrop had entertained any suspicion of shi 
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real parentage, and wished to conceal it, he would 
certain! hoe behaved towards him as he did : 
not only had he made it patent to everybody 
that there was no love lost between them, that 
there was no affection, such as is supposed to exist 
between father and son of the most ‘incompatible’ 
natures, but it was his constant habit to express 
wonder whence Horn could have got this and that, 
his temper and his manners, his ignorance, his 
violence, and his love of finery. Mabel had even 
heard him exclaim with bitterness: ‘Can that boy 
be son of mine !’ 

One person only remained, then, to whom it 
seemed possible that Mrs Winthrop might have 
disclo the secret—namely, to Horn himself. 
True, even this was highly improbable ; but still, 
despairing of his amendment, and without any 
other means of compelling her reprobate offspring, 
she might, perhaps, in some moment of uncon- 
trollable distress, have told him all, and threatened 
him with exposure. Certainly, except on such a 
supposition, it did seem unnatural, even if he were 
a savage, that he should have behaved so ill (as he 
notoriously had done) to the only being that really 
loved him. And, moreover, this might also explain 
his intense hatred of the Winthrops of Durham— 
the only sign of ancestral feeling that he ever ex- 
hibited. If he knew he was about to defraud them 
of Wapshot, that fact, to a nature such as his, was 
reason enough for hate ; but otherwise, his dislike 
was difficult to explain. Not without a shudder, 
Mabel now recalled a certain triumphant malignity 
which was at all times characteristic of her step- 
son, and which might eae hen its explana- 
tion in his secret knowledge that he was cheating 
all the world. 

After all, however, she was obli to admit 
that these notions were but fanciful. It was far 
more likely that this pitiful story of her pre- 
decessor had never been told to human ears, and 
that her own eyes were the only ones which had 
ever perused it. No wonder that the poor lady 
had broken down in mind and body, bearing alone 
the burden of so terrible a secret. Mabel herself 
already felt and worn with the mere inherit- 
ance of it. She sat with the little packet in her 
hand, gazing upon it as upon some enchanted disk, 
perplexed in a maze of thought, without a plan. 

uddenly some violent noise without aroused her ; 

the house was full of such: the accidental slamming 
of a door, or the overthrow of a piece of furniture, 
would awaken a score of echoes ; and for the first 
time a sense of danger flashed upon her. There 
was certainly one person in the world who would 
not have scrupled to take her life, rather than 
suffer that paper to be in her hands, or to exist at 
She started up, and thrust it hastily into her 
bosom. The noise died away, as usual, but the 
apprehension it had conjured up remained. Where 
ould she hide this terrible, and yet most precious 
thing? The most natural place was doubtless the 
= | receptacle from which she had taken it, 
and where it had already lain, in all ey. 
for years without discovery ; yet she herself had 
found it in five minutes, and might not another, 
armed with the same knowledge, and incited by 
the same curiosity, do the like? When you are 
seeking, every place seems difficult ; but when you 
wish to hide, no place appears secure. She thought 
of a score of mee ae of which such a mansion 
as Wapshot affo hundreds, and rejected them 


all. She called to mind an essay she had read in 
which the openest places are recommended for 
such a purpose ; but in that case it was intentional 
search that was to be guarded against, and in this 
it was chance discovery of which she stood most 
in fear. Finally, she decided upon carrying the 
packet about her person, and sewed it carefully 
within her gown. When she had done so—so 
strangely does ng spread—she did the like with 
the bank-notes her husband had given to her—a 
most unnecessary precaution, as she confessed to 
herself, but neither in mind nor body was she just 
then in a condition to take a reasonable view of 
affairs. When her husband’s well-known step was 
presently heard approaching, she even snatched a 
glance at the mirror, not without apprehension 
that some change might have taken hes in her 
ge» appearance corresponding to the tremor of 
er mind; but her bright brown hair had not 
| ee gray, nor had Care as yet ploughed a single 
urrow on her fair face. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—A FAMILY CRISIS. 


It was but two days since Mabel’s discovery of 
the little packet in the escritoire, but it seemed to 
her to have ~~ long ago. She thought, she 
dreamed of nothing else, as though, instead of 
carrying it about with her, stitched in her attire, 
every syllable of its contents had been engraven 
on her heart. The faded lines of that strange con- 
fession were always before her eyes ; and it seemed 
to her that every one who looked at her must 
ee that she was reading them. When her 

usband was present, she made such efforts to 
appear cheerful and at her ease as she feared must 
surely have aroused his icions—for the fact 
was that his presence evoked the very ideas she 
would have avoided ; but he set down her forced 
gaiety to the struggle which she made, for his 
sake, to bear up against the depression consequent 
on her physical condition ; and out of considera- 
tion for this, he left her to herself more than usual. 

On the second night, then, after the event nar- 
rated in the last chapter, she was sitting in her 
boudoir alone. She had dismissed her maid, not 
needing her assistance, and was musing on the old 
subject over the thought-inspiring embers of the 
wood-fire, which she had neglected to replenish. 
Mr Winthrop was en in his study, at the 
back of the house, and would probably not retire 
(as his custom was) until very late. Mabel herself 
was in no frame of mind for rest, but the stillness 
shewed that the household were otherwise inclined. 
Wrapped as she was in her own meditations, the 
nervous sense of alarm that had taken possession 
of her kept her ears incessantly upon the watch ; 
and suddenly a noise struck on them which she 
knew to be the closing of the great hall door. This 
had been effected with unusual caution, but the 
tell-tale wind had entered with the incomer, who- 
ever it was, and rushed up the great stairs, and 
shaken the boudoir door. She looked up at the 
clock, which pointed to past the midnight hour. 
Who on could have sought admittance at 
such a time, at a house where visitors were few, 
and friends, privil to use such unseasonable 
times for , did not exist? If the great bell 
had pealed forth its usual imperious summons, she 
would have concluded at once that Mrs Marshall 
had at last fulfilled her promise of ‘looking in’ at 
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Wapshot ; but whoever it was, had been evidently 
cognisant of Mr Winthrop’s extreme dislike of 
shocks and noises, and must have handled the wire 
very delicately. Moreover, there had been no 
sound of w or hoof upon the terrace beneath 
her window. 

The notion of burglars never entered into Mabel’s 
mind; and, indeed, the front door was scarcel 
the method of ingress such would use. It struc 
her rather that some member of the household 
had let himself out. A great breach of domestic 
law, no doubt, but still not one to rouse the 
house about, still less to disturb her husband. 
The silence that succeeded seemed to corroborate 
this view of the case; and she had once more 
resumed her reflections, when the door of her 
chamber was a and in strode Horn 
Winthrop. Her mechanically sought her 
side where the | wana lay hid, for she had not yet 
put off her clothes, and her face doubtless shewed 
signs of extreme terror. 

‘I trust, said he, in mocking, insolent tones, 
‘that I have not been indiscreet in coming upon 
you so suddenly ; but you quite forgot to tell me 
in your letter that there was any reason for extra- 
ordinary precaution in that respect. You think to 
put my nose out of joint, do you, madam ?’ 

‘If you stay in this room another moment,’ said 
Mabel firmly, ‘I will ring the bell, and summon 
your father at all h If it kills him, as it 
well may do, his blood be on your own head.’ 

‘You may pull the rope, madam, till you pull it 
down, if the exercise amuses you, replied Horn, with 
a cold sneer ; ‘ but as for the bell—being informed 
where I should have the pleasure of finding you—I 
took the ——— to remove it before I came up- 
stairs, I have got something to say to you, madam, 
which it is better to communicate in private, and 
this is too oe an opportunity to be let slip. It 
is true my father may tind me here, and be very 
jealous ; but one must risk something; and besides, 

have got my excuse quite pat and specious. I 
was desirous to spare his feelings, by inducing you, 
if possible, to leave Wapshot of your own free-will ; 
for I take it for granted that he would not wish 
you to remain as its mistress after what I had to 
tell him ; and I am come here on p to tell 
him, madam, be sure of that. You to 
such a letter as this to me, do you?’ He held in 
his hand the note she had written him two days 
ag all torn and twisted by his passionate fingers. 
‘You affect surprise, do you, as though you had 
not defied me? What! was it no defiance to 
offer, as a dole, the very sum which your lover 
sent you in your ! to give me such affable 
and nising words as these, and advice too, 
heged ite a moral lecture—upon how I should 

ave myself to my own father! You, who sold 
yourself for money, and yet would not hold to 
your bargain, but must needs seek your gallant 
out at Wimbledon in your very honeymoon! Per- 
it was only to thank him for his disinterested 
ift! Well, if the governor swallows that, his 
dige tion must be better than is generally reported. 
—lI have heard’—here he sunk his voice to a hoarse 
whisper, and nodded his head with great signifi- 
cance—‘ that he is very ill.’ 

‘Mr Winthrop is very ill,’ said Mabel, endeav- 
ouring to calmly, but conscious that her 
strength both of mind and body was failing fast 
under this terrible trial ‘It is not, i too 


much to say, sir, that any sudden shock such as 
you contemplate may kill him on the spot. As to 
the vile charge at which you hint, I scorn to speak 
of it; that it is a coarse and infamous calumny, 

ou yourself, I believe, are as well aware ag 
Ton. But I solemnly warn you once again that 
if you come here to work upon your father’s 
feelings by any such cruel device, you will do 
it at the peril of his life.’ 

‘If this be really true, replied Horn coolly, ‘it 
seems that I arrive at Wapshot not a day too 
soon. The governor is down, is he, and perhaps 
he may not pull through! Ah! you wanted to 
make friends of me, did you, by ae a 
shilling or two, in case anything should happen 
here upon a sudden, and you be left in the lurch! 
But my friendship is not bought so cheaply, madam, 
as you may chance to find.’ 

‘I do not want your friendship ; I hate and loathe 
you!’ cried Mabel, with irrepressible scorn. 

‘I thought as much myself, good step-mother,’ 
answered Horn coolly; ‘and since you have been 
so candid, I will just speak a plain word or two 
upon my own account. You have hated me from 
the first, I know ; but that is nothing in the way 
of hate: you must love first, and be despised ; you 
must see the woman whom your arms would have 
enfolded shrink from you with horror, and turn 
with eagerness towards your rival—then you will 
know indeed what it is to hate. I am not used to 
be wronged with impunity, and my debt to you at 
Shingleton, if matters had ended there, would not 
have easily paid off ; but you thought proper 
to cross my path a second time. The temptation 
was great, no doubt, but it was an ill-advised 
proceeding. Having made me your enemy, to begin 
with, it was even a little dangerous, adam, believe 
me. I have a dog, with whom, by-the-bye, you 
are acquainted, who, when he has seized his adver- 

, even though it be a harmless cat—as some 
eall cats, a delicate soft creature, all grace and 
beauty, but wily and treacherous in its nature too 
—he never loses his hold till she is dead. His 
master is like him in that respect, as you will find. 
You think, perhaps, that should things be at the 
worst with you—this husband of yours turfed over, 
and your pockets full of such mere unconsidered 
trifles as you have been able to snatch up at the 
finish, or to collect during —_ short reign—you 
will, at all events, be so far bettered, and the more 
welcome to — beloved Richard ; but there you are 
much mistaken. I will follow you to your life’s end, 
as a bloodhound tracks a runaway nigger! I will 
set such tales afloat about you that not even your 
own Richard will think you a delicate morsel! As 
for your child that is to be, you shall wish it had 
never been born to such an inheritance of infamy 
as I will cause to cling to it. No matter where you 
hide yourself, sleeping or waking, you shall not feel 
for one moment safe from the vengeance that shall 
eternally pursue you! You believe already that I 
am not easily conciliated, but you do not yet 
understand of what I am capable, when rejected, 
wronged, despised, as I have been by you! You 
do not know Horn Winthrop, madam’—— 

‘Ah, but I do!’ interrupted Mabel, stung by these 
insolent threats beyond endurance, por, all 
fear of them, and thought of consequences, in her 
scorn and detestation. ‘I know you well, far better 
than you think; I know both who you are and 
whence you came, you bastard Savage !’ 
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A terrible change came over Horn Winthrop’s 
countenance. His mocking lips closed tightly, is 
cruel face grew white and rigid, and the hand that 
had been pointing at her in brutal menace, sought 
the back of a chair, and clenched it, as though he 
was about to hurl it at his audacious foe. ‘You 
know that, do you, woman?’ gasped he slowly. 
‘Then you know too much,’ 

They stood confronting one another for nearly 
a minute, each sensible only of the other's hated 

nce, and dead to all things else. The door 
fad 0 ned, and a face was looking in upon them, 
full of specchles wonder, but they had heard no 
sou 

‘And how, madam, may I ask, ingens Horn, 
forcing a scornful smile, ‘have you become pos- 
sessed of this rare piece of information?’ His eyes 
were riveted upon her, as though they would have 
read her soul, and she mechanically placed her 
hand upon the hidden packet, as though to secure 
it from that searching gaze. Already she repented 
of the passion that had hurried her so far, notwith- 
standing that it had evoked a corroboration of her 
suspicion, such as no art that this man could use 
would ever efface from her mind. 

‘ Perhaps I guessed it,’ said she calmly. 

‘If you did so,’ hissed Horn through his clenched 
teeth, ‘it was by the devil’s help, since none but 
the devil could have told you.’ 

‘Nay, the Devil is a liar, sir. Whereas it is no 
lie that you are no Winthrop, but a born savage.’ 

‘Well, as you have guessed it, madam, and 
since we are quite alone together, 1 may as well 
confess to you that you have guessed right. I am 
no more this Winthrop’s son, than you are the 
wife of him you wo have chosen for your 
husband, had you had the choice’ 

A sharp cry here broke the silence of the night, 
and waked the slumbering echoes, and Mabel 
turned in terror just in time to see Mr Winthrop’s 

hastly face as he tottered towards her, and fell 
wily upon the floor. 

‘EYES AND NO EYES IN LONDON. 
THERE is no case to which the fable of Eyes and 
No Eyes is more applicable than to that of our 
ancient town, which, to the unread spectator, is 
merely an assemblage of houses, while, to the 
historical student, it is instinct with human 
interest. To many of us Londoners, the great 
capital of the world, for example, is more unknown 
to us in this respect than to those who visit it from 
afar. Our business, or our pleasure, lies within it, 
and with them alone we concern ourselves; and 
it is only when some country cousin, or foreigner 
with a letter of introduction, comes within our 
gates, that we undertake, by compulsion, as it were, 
that task of identifying Past with Present, which 
should be gratifying to us for its own sake. For, 
surely, if we do but consider it, there is much to 
appeal to both heart and brain in every street 
which we tread daily with no other idea in our 
minds than that of getting to the end.of it. Here, 
in days gone by, lived a king, though humble 
enough was the royal lodging; or here a poet, 
though far from all the objects with which poetry 
is generally associated ; here a warrior or a gallant 
seaman, to whom, perchance, we owe it that this 
very London of ours has not been entered by a 
conquering foe ; or, to descend a little, here was a 


haunt of fashion, where our fathers lost their tens 
of thousands at the hazard-table ; here the room 
where they fought and died by candlelight in the 
duello ; or here the dwelling of the fair enchan- 
tress for whose sake they were set together by the 
ears; here was where the scholar dwelt a and 
burned the midnight oil; and here where the 
actor studied the réle that was destined to be the 
delight of thousands. It is at least worth while to 
look up at the windows as we pass, though all these 
things are over ; the kings and poets, the warriors 
and the wantons, the actors pod ip om are dead 
and gone, as we shall die and go in a few more 
— ; their actions are beyond our judgment now, 
ut surely not without an interest for us! . 

Or let us take even a higher stand-point. Is 
there nothing, for instance, in Westminster Hall 
to attract our minds, except that sensational case 
in the Divorce Court, to which we, perhaps, are 
hurrying in a wig and gown (for such ex- 
pedients have been resorted to) that we have no 
right to wear? Cirewmspice (as Ingoldsby says) ; 
look round a little, and consider. In this very 
ne eight hundred years ago, banqueted the Red 

ing; imagine what a royal feast was in those 
times, when fingers were forks, and picture to 

ourself the barbaric guests who were then 

ngland’s nobles! Here Henry II. served his own 
son at table, and brought up the boar’s head with 
clang of trumpet; and here the marriage-feast of 
the Third Henry and Eleanor was held. Matthew 
Prior thus characteristically describes it: ‘In the 

rocession, the Earl of Chester bore before the 

ing the sword of Edward the Confessor. The 
High Marshal of England (the Earl of Pembroke) 
carried a rod before the king, both in the church 
and in the Hall; making way for the king, and 
arranging the guests at the royal table. The 
Barons of the Cinque Ports bore a canopy over the 
king, supported on five s The Earl of 
Leicester held water for the king to wash before 
dinner, and the Earl of Warenne officiated as the 
royal cup-bearer, in lieu of the Earl of Arund 
who was a youth not yet knighted. Master Michae 
Belet had the office of butler ; the Earl of Hereford 
was marshal of the king’s household ; William de 
Beauchamp was almoner. The justiciary of the 
forests removed the dishes from the king’s table ; 
the citizens of London poured the wine abundantly 
into precious cups ; the citizens of Winchester had 
oversight of the kitchen and napery. The chan- 
cellor, the chamberlain, the marshal, and the con- 
stable took their seats with reference to their 
offices; and all the barons in the order of their 
creation. The solemnity was resplendent with the 
clergy and knights, properly placed; but how 
shall I describe the dainties of the table, and the 
abundance of diverse liquors ; the quantity of game, 
the variety of fish, the multitude of jesters, and 
the attention of the waiters!’ The excellent 
Matthew must evidently have been accustomed to 
public dinners, since his admiration thus culmin- 
ates at ‘ the attention of the waiters:’ good attend- 
ance was doubtless as rare then as it is now. 

In the same reign, John de Warenne, Earl of 
Surrey, slew his enemy under that same roof, as he 
fled to the king’s chamber for aid. Edward I. was 

roclaimed here, and held his marriage-feast ; and 
on the Second Edward, sunk in sloth and vice, 
was solemnly 


roclaimed incapable of governing 
the realm. 80 
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many scenes of antry and of doom as West- 
minster Hall. Here wise Sir Thomas More was 
tried and sentenced for a light offence ; and in- 
famous Lord Stanton for murder. Here Howard 
and Essex heard their fate pronounced, like men ; 
and the Countess of Somerset, steeped in crime, 
moved the by-standers to pity for so fair a sinner. 
Here, Strafford was arraigned before his friend 
and king. The trial lasted a whole month. The 
earl was always in the same suit of black: ‘at the 
entry, he e a low courtesy ; proceeding a little, 
he gave a second; when he came to his desk, a 
third ; then at the bar, the foreface of his desk, he 
kneeled. Rising quickly, he saluted both sides of 
the house, and then sat down. Some few of the 
lords lifted their hats to him. This was his daily 

iage.’ On the last day, his children attended 
him, and pointing to them, he concluded his 
defence as follows: ‘My lords, I have troubled 
you a great deal longer than I should have done, 
were it not for the interest of these pledges which 
a saint in heaven has left me.’ 

Like his royal master, Strafford shone brighter in 
misfortune than he ever shewed himself in pros- 

rity. Charles was himself brought to trial in 
Wedieuter Hall on the 9th January 1649, and 
for four days confronted his seventy judges, clad in 
scarlet, with President Bradshaw at their head. 
strong bar ran across the centre of the Hall, behind 
which the people crowded in vast numbers, while 
its windows were filled with soldiers. The king 
never took off his hat, and smiled occasionally when 
any especially daring allegation was laid to his 
charge. When Fairfax, the lord-general, was sum- 
moned aloud with the rest, a voice cried from the 
galleries : ‘He has more wit than to be here ;’ and 
again, when it was stated that the proceedings were 
on behalf of the people of England, the same voice 
exclaimed : ‘No; not the hundredth part of them. 
Where are they? Their Cromwell is a traitor.’ 
Imagine the ‘sensation in court’ at so audacious an 
interruption! The disturbance, of course, origi- 
nated (as it still occasionally does in the House of 
Commons) from the Ladies’ Gallery; and indeed 
the voice was that of Lady Fairfax herself, who 
was accordingly ejected. 

Eight years afterwards, Oliver was installed 
Protector in the same place ‘with as much splen- 
dour as if it had been the coronation of one of the 
ancient kings.’ These indignant words are Mr 
Jesse’s, whose elaborate and interesting volumes* 
upon London are now before us, and whom we 

pose to take as guide through the t city. 
Fie ts admirably adapted for such a task, but would 
be more so were he not a courtier and a isan, 
Whole chapters are taken up with royal intrigues 
and the doings of kings’ mistresses, which might 

well have been spared, or devoted to a better pur- 

i Like Colonel Blood, he seems to think that 
a divinity doth hedge a king, even though a very 
little one, which is wanting to a Protector, however 
t. ‘On a raised platform,’ he goes on to say of 
liver’s installation, ‘under a splendid canopy, sat 
the subverter of monarchy, on the same throne on 
which the Tudors and Plantagenets had taken 
their coronation oaths, and which had been brought 
from the Abbey for the purpose.... Exactly 
three years afterwards, the head of Cromwell, a 


* London : its Celebrated Characters and Remarkable 
Places. By J. Heneage Jesse. 


ghastly object’—he omits to state that it had been 
sacrilegiously dug up from his grave—‘ was affixed 
to a pike on the roof of that very apartment in 
which he had sat in the pomp and pride of usurped 
power. 

On the 23d of May 1660, the Second Charles held 
his coronation feast, where, twenty-one years before, 
he had listened as a child to Strafford’s dying elo- 
quence. More than half a century afterwards, a 
curious circumstance happened in the Hall, that for 
a@ moment seemed to recall the stormy past. ‘It 
was in the reign of Queen Anne that the second 
Protector, Richard Cromwell, was compelled, at a 
very advanced age, to visit London for the purpose 
of giving his evidence in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Westminster. While waiting in the Hall 
to be called as a witness, he was induced to stroll 
into the House of Lords, on the throne of which, 
half a century before, he had sat as the foremost 
personage in the realm. While standing there 
—absorbed probably in strange if not pai asso- 
ciations—a stranger, mistaking him for a mere 
country gentleman attracted there by curiosity, 
inquired of him if he had ever before beheld such 
ascene. “ Never,” replied the old man, pointing to 
the throne, “ since I sat in the chair !” en, sub- 
sequently, Richard Cromwell entered the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, his venerable appearance, and the 
exalted position which he had once filled, ap 
to have excited an extraordi sensation. e 
judge not only ordered him to be conducted into 
a private apartment where refreshments were in 
readiness, but directed a chair to be brought into 
court for his convenience, and insisted that, on 
account of his age, he should remain covered. It 
was in vain that the counsel on the opposite side 
a to the indulgence of the chair. “I will 
allow no reflections to be made,” said the judge, 
“but that you go to the merits of the cause.” It 
of Queen that had the 

eeling to appreciate and to express her appro- 
bation of the of the judge.’ 

So late as 1761, a similar event, or one which 
even still more partakes of the character of an 
anachronism, took place on the same spot. ‘George 
IIL, with his consort, Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, was crowned at Westminster, 1761, and 
afterwards sat at his coronation banquet in the 
Hall with his young bride, attended by all the for- 
malities and ceremonials which had been digni‘ied 
by the custom of past ages. Looking down from 
one of the galleries, sat one, who, in a disguised 
habit, and with his face half concealed, was no un- 
concerned spectator of that gorgeous scene. This 
person was no other than the young hero of Pres- 
tonpans and Falkirk ; he who had rendered him- 
self the idol of the rude and devoted Highlanders ; 
he who, by = of legitimate descent, was entitled 
to sit upon that po ha which he now had 
the mortification to behold occupied by another. 
The fact of Charles Edward having been present at 
the coronation of George III., was related by Earl 
Mareschal to Hume the historian only a few days 
after the ceremony had taken place. “I asked my 
lord,” says Hume, “the reason for this strange fact. 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘a gentleman told me that saw 
him there, and that he even — to him, and 
whispered in his ears these words: “Your Royal 
Highness is the last of all mortals whom I should 
expect to meet here.” “It was curiosity that led 
me,” said the other; “but I assure you that the 
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person who is the object of all this pomp and mag- 
nificence is the man I envy the least.”’”’ 

Finally, in Westminster Hall, took place the 
trial of Warren Hastings, most notable, perhaps, 
by this time, for the occasion which it gave to 

ulay for his well-known masterpiece of his- 
torical eloquence. 

Surely, to him who calls to mind such incidents 
as these, Westminster Hall should have an attrac- 
tion beyond that which a sight of the judges in 
procession, at the ws of Michaelmas term, 
or even of the Lord Mayor’s visit there in state, is 
able to offer! 

As for the Abbey, our previous notice of Dean 
Stanley’s history of it has dealt sufficiently with 
that subject, and we may content ourselves with 
calling to mind the words of Addison when con- 
templating its venerable contents. ‘When I look 
upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of 
envy dies within me; when I read the epitaphs 
of the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out ; 
when I meet with the grief of parents upon a 
tombstone, my heart melts with compassion; when 
I see the tomb of the parents themselves, I con- 
sider the vanity of grieving for those who must 
quickly follow ; when I see kings lying by those 
who deposed them, when I consider rival wits 
placed side by side, or the holy men who divided 
the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect 
with sorrow and astonishment on the little com- 

titions, factions, and debates of mankind. When 

read the several dates of the tombs, of some that 
died yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, 
I consider that great Day when we shall all of us 
be contemporaries, and make our appearance 


ther.’ 

At Whitehall, as we have already hinted, 
Mr Jesse tarries too long over the ephemeral 
scenes of royal dissipation which have been 


handed down by Pepys and oe but it 
is full of splendid associations. ere, when 
it was York House, the great Cardinal Wolsey 
held a state, superior in its magnificence to that 
of the king he served more assiduously than 
his God. Here Henry revelled in the scenes of 
his fallen favourite’s greatness ; and here Eliza- 
beth surrounded herself with that glorious circle 
of statesmen, writers, and warriors, whose rays 
strike down to us from afar with such unrivalled 
brightness. In its Banqueting Chamber, now 
almost all that remains to us of once gigantic 
pile, scenes of more lavish display, if not of public 
pomp, took place, than even in Westminster Hall 
Tiself Here the masques of Milton, of Fletcher 
and of Ben Jonson were played before the ill-fated 
Charles ; and here his son pursued his dissolute 
pleasures, on the very spot where his father 
perished by the headsman’s axe. ‘The king, 
says Herbert, ‘was led along all the galleries and 
Banqueting House, and there was a passage broken 

h the wall, by which he passed unto the 
scaffold.” At the renovation of this building, some 
years ago, this fact, indeed, was made apparent to 
our author’s own eyes. ‘ Having curiosity enough,’ 
says Mr Jesse, ‘to visit the interior of the build- 
ing—the walls of which were then laid bare—a 
space was pointed out to me, between the upper 
and lower centre windows, of about seven feet in 
height, in b th, the bricks of which 
presented a broken and jagged appearance, and 
the brickwork was evidently of a different date 


from that of the rest of the building, There can 
be little doubt that it was through this 

that Charles walked to the fatal ean! The 
Banqueting Hall, as eve y knows, is now a 
chapel. The dais on which ‘old Rowley’ so often 
revelled is converted into an altar, and a ay 
— the spot from which his father issued to 

oom. 

It was at Whitehall, which became his residence 
as Protector, that Cromwell refused the crown 
formally tendered to him by the assembled Com- 
mons ; and where, the 3d of September 1658, he 
breathed his last, on the anniversary of Worcester 
and Dunbar. 

There is an oapeing tant, by Fisher, of the 
palace as it stood in Charles II.’s time, which 
exactly identifies for us ‘the spots inhabited by 
the Chiffinches and the Killigrews’ To the east 
of the then water-entrance were the apartments of 
Catharine of ee a ig which had been previously 
occupied by Charles I. and Cromwell ; and imme- 
diately to the west, those of Charles II., which 
joined to those of the maids of honour; while, 
adjoining the back-stairs, was the chamber of the 
infamous William Chiffinch. The scene of the 
Merry Monarch’s deathbed at Whitehall has been 
made familiar to us by pen and pencil. Before 
his successor fled in darkness and in stealth down 
those same water-stairs, it is recorded that in his 
disquietude about the landing of William, he 
caused the weathercock which we now see on the 
roof of the Banqueting House to be there placed, 
in order that from his private apartments, which 
were opposite, he might note the direction of the 
wind, whether favourable or not for the approach 
of the Dutch fleet. 

In 1697, nearly the whole of Whitehall Palace 
was destroyed by fire, except the Banqueting 
House, and a room or two said to have been used 
by Cromwell, now occupied by the Board of Trade. 
On the site of the latter building resided the 
unfortunate Monmouth, and on that of the present 
Treasury lived Monk, Duke of Albemarle. 

Let us now quit the er of courts, and 
breathe the common air of Piccadi There is 
little of history associated with it, except that at 
Hamilton Place—now doomed to fall by the Board 
of Works—Sir Thomas Wyatt planted his ordnance 

inst the town, in 1554; and also at the same 
place a redoubt and bastions were thrown up b 
the citizens of London on the threatened ap 
of the army of Charles J. But the fact is that 
social associations are at least as strong in their 
attraction as historical ones, perhaps because less 
removed from our own experience; and in this 
respect Piccadilly is not unfruitful. Close to 
Apsley House, and to the east of it, stood, up to 
the middle of the last century, that famous inn, the 
Pillars of Hercules, where Squire Western took up 
his abode, when, bursting with vengeance against 
Tom Jones, he came to London in search of Sophia; 
and near it the Triumphant Chariot, where Steele 
and Savage composed the pes which they 
had to sell for two guineas before they could pa 
for their dinner. Nos. 138 and 139, close to Park 
Lane, were once the single mansion of ‘Old Q.” 
of infamous memory ; and the flight of steps, now 
covered in, which descends from the first floor into 
the street, are a memorial of His Grace’s wicked 
ways. He was wont to totter down them with 


something like alacrity, at the sight of a pretty 
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face in the street below. He now lies, “— Bath. In ‘the Ring’ (but with pistols, and not 
Bt 


enough, under the communion-table (!) 
James's Church, opposite the Albany. 


fisticuffs), Wilkes fought with Morgan, Secretary of 


the Treasury; and there, or thereabouts, Horace 


No. 139 is also noted as being the house occupied | Walpole was sto the highwayman, and 
Lord Byron immediately after his shot in the 


ere occurred his separation from his wife, and 


here he com 


At the little chapel in Mayfair, near Hyde Park 


posed his Parasina and the Siege of | Corner, and close to the present chapel in Curzon 
Corinth. The neighbourhood of Piccadilly seems Street, were performed pas i 


destine marriages on 


to have been a favourite one with him, for it was | the shortest notice. Here James, Duke of Hamilton, 
in pacing up and down Albemarle Street that he | was wedded to one of the beautiful Miss Gunnings, 
com e Corsair; while in the Albany (at | ‘ with a ring of the bed-curtain, at half an hour after 


No. 2-a) he was wont to s 


par with Jackson in the | twelve at night. The Scotch are enraged (writes 


inte of the composition of Lara. In Half| Walpole): the women mad that so much beauty 


Moon Street, Boswell lodged, and entertained his | has 


its effect ; and what is more silly, my Lord 


friend and patron the great Doctor: and at its | Coventry declares that now he will marry the other 
corner house (No. 1) resided Madame D’Arblay. | sister.’ Mayfair, where, so late as a century ago, 
In Clarges Street, in No. 3, lived Charles James | were periodically held all sorts of popular enter- 
Fox ; at No. 11, Nelson’s Lady Hamilton ; and at | tainments no more aristocratic than those of Bar- 
No. 12, Edmund Kean. In Bolton Street resided | tholomew, and including in their programme even 


that Don Quixote of history, the Earl of Peter- 


donkey-races, became on a sudden a great haunt 


borough. At No. 9 Berkeley Street, close to his | of fashion. In South Audley Street, for example, 


friend Lord Burlin 
Berkeley, who di 


mn, dwelt Pope. Old General | at No. 72, lived no less than two exiled kings— 
there in 1815, at an extreme | Louis XVIII. and Charles X.; and at No. 77, 


old age, used invariably to inform his visitors, ‘ This | Queen Caroline took up her abode in 1820. No. 31 
is the house Mr Alexander Pope lived in? At| South Street, overlooking Hyde Park, was the 


Burlington House, a cherished oer of its noble | residence of 


owner, lived for three years, 


ité, Duke of Orleans; at No. 13 


andel. In Dover | Chapel Street, lived the Prince of Mayfair himself, 


Street, on the west side, the second house from | Beau Brummell; and at No. 23, a man as eminent 
Piccadilly, was the residence of ‘Dr Arbuthnot, | in quite: another way, Bysshe Shelley. No. 39 


beloved by Swift, Pope, and Gay,’ 


wonder of our days;’ John Evel 
famous Harley, Earl of Oxford. 
Street, at Lo 


Here also | Grosvenor 

dwelt Philip, Duke of Wharton, ‘the scorn and | the Earls of 
; and the | slaughter of the —e 

n Albemarle | at the hands of the Cato Street conspirators ; and 


Grantham’s house, George II., when | at No. 30 lived and died John Wilkes. 
Prince of Wales, after his memorable quarrel with 


uare, then or now the residence of 
arrowby, was to have witnessed the 
ular ministers of George IV., 


In Upper Brook Street took place, in 1763, a very 


his father, held his rival court; and at Grillon’s | terrible private calamity. ‘I must tell you,’ writes 


Hotel (No. 7), lodged Louis XVIIL 
at No. 5-a lod 


Walpole to Marshal Conway, ‘of the most dismal 


The Albany is full of interesting recollections: | calamity that ever ha pened. ty Molesworth’s 


George Canning ; at No. 1-k, Monk | house in Upper Brook Street was 
Lewis, at whose chambers, in 1814, Caroline, 


Princess of Wales, and her lady-in-waiting, came to | May). 


urned to the 
und between four and five this morning (6th of 
She herself, two of her daughters, her 


dress for the masquerade to which she was mad | brother, and six servants, perished. Two other of 


enough to go. 


The rooms occupied by Byron have | the young ladies jum 


out of the two pair of 


a double fame in having been afterwards taken by | stairs an oe windows; one broke her thigh, 
Lord Lytton ; and No. 18 will ever be made inter- | the other (the eldest of all) broke hers too, and has 


esting by the fact, that Macaulay wrote his History 


of England in them. That 


had it cut off. The fifth daughter is much burned ; 


tenants of the | the French governess leaped from the garret, and was 
cloister-like Albany should be literary notables| dashed to pieces.... Nobod 


knows how or 


seems fitting enough, but how incongruous is it to | when the fire began.’ At Chandos House, Caven- 
imagine the brilliant Bolingbroke in Golden Square! | dish Square, another tragical domestic event hap- 


Yet here was the house wherein he was wont to| pened. ‘Th 


e occasion was a sumptuous entertain- 


entertain Harley, ere quarrel divided them, and | ment, given by the Duke of Chandos to celebrate 
whence he fled at night in the dress of a servant at | the christening of his infant heir, to whom George 
the news (since become typical of all state intelli- | III. and his queen had consented to become spon- 


gence, but very fresh at that time), that Queen] sors. The 


Anne was dead. 


Modern Londoners are accustomed to regard | due parade, the 


Hyde Park as a spot devoted to 


the chosen haunt of duellists. Where Charles [. 
patronised his favourite amusement, horse-racing ; 
where the beautiful Kynaston was wont to 

carried in the coaches of ladies of quality, in the 
female costume which he had worn on the stage ; 
and where Cromwell had been run away with in 
his coach-and-six by his gray Friesland steeds, 
Lord Mohun and the Duke of Hamilton fought 
and fell. So common were the scenes of blood 
there, in the early morning, before fashion began 
its round there, Fielding fixes on it for the 
place of encounter between Booth and Colonel 


guests, including the royal family, had 
assembled in the gorgeous apartments: with all 
ild was being borne to the place 


peace and pleasure, | appointed for the ceremony of its initiation into 
but less than a century ago, ‘the Ring’ itself was 


e church, when suddenly an awful transition 
reversed the scene. Affected, it is said, by the 
excessive glare of light, the child was seized with 
convulsions, The ceremony, of course, was stopped: 
the guests took their departure to their respective 
homes, and before midnight the infant pride of the 
rincely Chandos had breathed its last. The duke, 
ae affected by his bereavement, died shortly 
afterwards, when all his honours became extinct.’ 
Trifling as was this misfortune by comparison, 
we can well believe that it made more noise in 
fashionable circles than even the Fatal Vespers, as 
that calamity was called, 


by which—from 


| _ 

| 

| | 
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of the chapel at the French ambassador's, in 

iars, giving way—no less than a hundred 
persons, who had come to listen to the eloquence 
dea 

St James’s Street was once the scene of a most 
audacious outrage— Colonel Blood’s attempt to 
carry off no less a person than the Duke of 
Ormond, with the intention of hanging him at 
Tyburn. He was dragged from his coach, and 
mounted on horseback behind one of the ruffians, 
but managed to extricate himself on the way. So 
exhausted, however, was the old nobleman, that 
when his rescuers came up, he was unable to 

; and it was only by the light reflected from 
diamonds in his star that the spot could be 
discovered where he lay in the gasless street. 

In St James’s Square lived Sir Robert Walpole 
and the famous Lord Chesterfield. At No. 2, Lord 
Falmouth’s, one observes two iron posts, which Mr 
Jesse tells us are cannon captured by Admiral 
Boscawen in Anson’s action off Cape Finisterre. 
Where the East India Club stands, Sir Philip 
Francis lived ; and Queen Caroline was wont to 
display herself at its drawing-room windows to 
admiring crowds ; while, curiously enough, next 
door (No. 16) was the residence of her rey - Lord 
Castlereagh. More interesting still is the locality 
of St James’s — as having been the spot 
round which Dr Johnson walked with the unhappy 
Savage a whole night long, supperless, and without 
a shilling to procure a lodging. At 75 Jermyn 
Street, Sir Walter Scott passed the three sad weeks 
that intervened between his Mediterranean tour 
and his departure for Abbotsford and the grave ; 
and No. l-c King Street has even a later interest 
still, though of a far other sort, as having been the 
residence of Louis Napoleon. 

On the site of No. 79 Pall Mall, ‘conveyed 
free to her under the crown,’ and said to be still 
the only freehold residence on the south side 
of that street, Nell Gwynne dwelt and died. 
In Pall Mall, at the Star and Garter, Lord 
Byron, the poet’s father, killed Mr Chaworth in 
a duel, by the light of a soli candle. Here 
lived Sir William Temple, Swift, Addison, and 
Gibbon. In this crowded thoroughfare, and within 
call of the Palace guard, the mail from France, 
writes Walpole, in 1786, was robbed at half-past 
eight at night. Before we leave the neighbour- 
hood of St James’s Street and its Park, let us quote 
one other piece of information, which will be 
new to many of our readers. ‘The ground between 
James's Street, Buckingham Gate, and Tothill 
Street, Westminster, was formerly known as Petty 
France. Here it was, on quitting his residence in 
Scotland Yard, that Milton removed to a ‘ en- 
house,’ opening into St James’s Park. the 
winter, when the leaves are off the trees, the back 
of the house, with the stone upon it inscribed, 
‘Sacred to Mixton, Prince of Poets,’ may be seen 
from Birdcage Walk. In this house, Milton lost 
his second wife in child-bed, to whose death we 
owe the exquisite sonnet, beginning, 

Methought I saw my late espoused saint ; 


and here he became totally blind. 

Next to the Tower itself, the associations with 
which have been dwelt upon in our recent notice 
of Lord de Roos’s volume, Tower Hill is perhaps 
the most notable spot in all London. How few of 


us come to think, as we pass it by on board the 
steamer on our way to dine at Greenwich, or cross 
it on our route to ‘the Ankwerk’s Package’ at the 
beginning of our autumn holiday, what blood and 
tears have there been shed! that little hill 
has been smitten off many a head which once 
held itself high among the highest. Stanley and 
Stafford, Essex and Seymour, Dudley and Suffolk, 
have there paid the of greatness with their 
lives ; have looked their last gaze upon those stern 
gray towers, not more pitiless than the hearts of 
men, and there knelt down to die. Not all his 
wisdom could save Sir Thomas More from that sad 
fate ; nor his cunning, Somerset; nor his youth 
and accomplishments, Surrey; nor his pride, 
Strafford ; nor his gray hairs, Laud; nor his 
patriotism, Sidney ; nor his beauty, Monmouth. 
This place was the very shambles of our English 
lords, Beside their tragic fate, all other associa- 
tions are dwarfed ; else Tower Hill would have 
other interesting memories of its own. Here, at 
the Bull, died Otway, of starvation, choked by a 
crust. Here William Penn was born, Here, or 
rather in Great Tower Street, Rochester pursued 
his trade as Italian fortune-teller, next door to the 
Black Swan ; and here, in the same street, at. the 
Czar Head, Peter the Great was wont to his 
evenings drinking ‘hot pepper and brandy’ with 
his boon-companion, Lord Carmarthen. In Little 
Tower Street—of all incongruous places for such 
a performance !—Thomson composed his Suammer. 
In Grub Street, the supposititious residence of so 
many bards, nothing was composed, at all events 
that has lived to these days ; its very name too has 
been changed to Milton Street. The most singular 
thing recorded about it is, that herein lived ‘the 
very remarkable H Welby, Esq. of Lincoln- 
shire,’ who dwelt in his house forty-four years with- 
out ever being seen by any human being. He was 
possessed of large his brother having 
made an attempt to kill him, it produced such an 
effect on his mind, that he resolved to seclude 
himself from the world. For half a century (from 
1586 to 1636), all that was known of him were 
his extensive and munificent charities. 

In the heart of the city are many interesting 
buildings, such as Crosby Hall, the memories 
of each of which might demand a volume to 
themselves; but we can afford no space to dwell 
on them. We may just mention, however, that if 
ever a respectable establishment had an excuse for 
being ghost-haunted, it would be the Charter-house. 
In this spot, then called ‘ No Man’s Land,’ no fewer ~ 
than a hundred thousand victims to the Plague 
were buried ; and long afterwards, the same 2 
was used for interment of all who perished on 
the gibbet or by their own hands. The ladies 
used to be carried thither, says Stowe, ‘in a close 
cart, railed over, and covered with black, having a 
plain white cross tarpauling; and at the fore-end 
a St John’s Cross without, and within a bell ringing 
by shaking of the cart, whereby the same might 
be heard when it passed ; this was called the Friary 
cart, which belonged to St John’s, and had the 
privilege of sanctuary.’ 

To lovers of literature, Fleet Street is of all 
streets in London perhaps the most endeared, by 
reason of its memories. Here, or in its immediate 
neighbourhood, lived Richardson, Dryden, Shad- 
well, Locke, Goldsmith, and Johnson. The Great 
Lexicographer indeed clung to the vicinity as 
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though he had the intention of immortalising it. 
At No. 4 Gough Square, he com most of 
his Dictionary, and there lost his beloved ‘ Tetty ;’ 
at No. 7 in Johnson’s Court he lived twelve 

ears; and at No. 8 in Bolt Court he died. 

ohnson’s Court and Boswell’s Court were not so 
named, however, on his account, or on that of his 
biographer, but after much older godfathers. In 
Wine Office Court, close to Shoe Lane, took place 
that famous scene between him and Goldsmith, 
which ended in the Vicar of Wakefield being sold 
for sixty pounds, and Goldy’s ‘ rating his landlady 
in a high tone’ for having arrested him for rent. 
Of the inns in Fleet Street, Johnson was a — 

tron. The Mitre, the Rainbow, and the l 

‘avern, all did duty for him as a club, though he 
had his club beside. At the last-named place —_ 
to Child’s Banking-house), which had once been 
his namesake Ben Jonson’s favourite resort, he 
put into execution his mad prank of sitting up all 
night with a party of friends to celebrate the 
birth of Mrs Lenox’s first novel. ‘About five, 
Johnson’s face shone, we are told, with meridian 
splendour,’ though the rest of the company were 

ead beat; the fact being, that the tor was 
used to such diversions, and did more for the 
literary reputation of taverns than any man before 
or since. Of historical taverns, the Blue Boar in 
Holborn, now No. 270, is remarkable as the scene 
of a curious passage in the life of Charles I. 

‘A secret compact is said to have been entered 
into between Charles on the one side, and Crom- 
well and Ireton on the other, by which the king 
guaranteed to Ireton the Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
and to Cromwell the Garter, ten thousand pounds a 
year, and the earldom of Essex, on condition of their 
restoring him to liberty and power. His spirited 
consort, Henrietta Maria, who was then in France, 
wrote to reproach him for these unworthy con- 
cessions. Her letter is said to have been inter- 
cepted by Cromwell and Ireton, who, having in- 
formed themselves of its contents, forwarded it to the 
unsuspecting monarch, whose reply they anxiously 
awaited, and also in due time intercepted. The 
proofs which it contained of Charles’s insincerity are 
said to have sealed the king’s fate. So far, he said, 
was it from his intention to keep faith with “the 
rogues,” that in due time, “instead of a silken 
garter, r: 4 should be fitted with a hempen 
cord.” “The letter,” said Cromwell, “was sewn 
up in the skirt of a saddle, and the bearer of 
it was to come with the saddle upon his head, 
about ten of the clock that night, to the Blue Boar 
Inn, in Holborn, for there he was to take horse, 
and go to Dover with it. This messenger knew 
nothing of the letter in the saddle, but some 
persons in Dover did. We [Cromwell and 
were at Windsor ; and immediately Ireton and 
resolved to take one trusty fellow with us, and 
with troopers’ habits, to go to the inn in Holborn; 
which accordingly we did, and set our man at 
the gate of the inn, where the wicket only was 

n to let people in and out. Our man was to 
give us notice when any person came there with 
a saddle ; whilst we, in the disguise of common 
troopers, called for cans of beer, and continued 
drink ea till about ten o'clock ; the sentinel at the 


gate then gave notice that the man with the saddle 
was come in. Upon this we immediately arose ; 
and as the man was leading out his horse saddled, 
came up to him with drawn swords, and told him 


that we were to search all that went in and out 
there; but as he looked like an honest man, we 
would only search his saddle, and so dismiss him. 
Upon that, we ungirt the saddle, and carried it 
into the stall where we had been drinking, and left 
the. horseman without sentinel; then mpping up 
one of the skirts of the saddle, we there found the 
letter of which we had been informed: and having 
got it into our own hands, we delivered the saddle 
again to the man, telling him he was an honest 
man, and bidding him go about his business. The 
man, not knowing what had been done, went away 
to Dover.” This singular story must doubtless be 
received with caution. Nevertheless, that such a 
letter, in the handwriting of Charles I., was inter- 
cepted either by Cromwell or by his emissaries, 
there exists reasonable grounds for Lord 
Oxford, in fact, assured Lord Bolingbroke that he 
had read it, and offered for it no less a sum than 
five hundred pounds.’ 

We must here close our notice of Mr Jesse’s 
London, though by no means for want of material. 
The subject is too vast to be more than touched 
upon ; for what is the social history of London but 
an epitome of human life itself? urpose is to 
induce our readers to peruse these mighty 
It isa where, if a 
great is a great evil, it is at least a necessary 
one—and especially to induce them to regard this 
wondrous metropolis of ours as something else 
than a mere congeries of wood and stone and brick 
and mortar. 


WAS THERE EVER SUCH LUCK! 
CHAPTER I.—REFORM. 


Witu1am Fassit lived with his grandmother and 
his sister Ju. at Hiltop, near Reigate. He was a 
clerk in the Admiralty, and had to go up to 
London in the morning, and back to dinner in the 
evening, which he did not mind. He called the 
railway carriage his smoking-room. 

William Fassil was thirty, the grandmother 
eighty, Ju. twenty-three ; the intermediate genera- 
tion being dead. On Sunday afternoon, it was 
William Fassil’s delight to take a long walk, if 
only he could find a companion ; and the friend 
who most commonly came to his rescue was Tom 
Chatteris. 

Tom was not such good company on one of these 
afternoons as usual; he listened well enough, so 
does a horse; but he did not seem to take in 
meaning with words. At last he said: ‘Look 
here, old fellow, I want to speak to you seriously.’ 

‘About the weights in the Cambridgeshire, I 
suppose,’ replied Fassil. ‘Take my advice, Tom, 
and never back another horse till his number is 
w 

my mean to improve upon it, and let them run 
unbacked altogether—Don’t look astonished; a 
fellow must give up betting some day, and I prefer 
doing it before I am quite smashed.’ 

‘You! I thought you were always on winners!’ 

‘No doubt I have had better luck than the 
majority of backers, but that does not make a 
pennyworth of difference. A man always increases 
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his expenditure when he wins, but he never re- 
duces it again in proportion when he loses, Upon 
my word, though it sounds contradictory, I am 
certain that it pays better to lose steadily from the 
first, than to start successfully, even if you win on 
the average.’ 

‘There is a good deal of truth in what you say, 
Tom,’ replied Fassil ; ‘but how on earth did you 
ever come to discover it ?’ 

‘Well, William, the fact is—I want to marry 
your sister Ju. There, the murder’s out!’ 

Fassil, who was forging ahead at the rate of four 
miles and a half to the hour, stopped so abruptly, 
that his hat shot over his forehead. ‘What!’ he 
exclaimed. 

Tom continued bashfully. ‘I daresay it sounds 
queer to you, who know more about me than most 
other fellows do, and a terrible deal more than Ju. 
does. It is true I am not worthy of her; but 
there would be precious few marriages if—if men 
were expected to be as good as girls are.’ 

‘It is not that,’ said Fassil ; ‘ but the idea of your 
marrying! And Ju.!’ And picking up his hat, he 
walked on cogitating. 

‘I have sold my hunter and my hack; I have 
paid all my debts ; I have given up my chambers, 
and taken quiet lodgings at Sydenham, where 
some of my people live; and I have looked into 
my affairs boldly before mentioning the matter,’ 
said Tom. 

‘Then you and Ju. are not actually engaged ?” 

‘Not precisely; but it is all right if I can 
manage to board, lodge, and clothe her. That is 
the worst of it ; I find that I have been living, like 
a fool, on my capital, and have only five thou- 
sand pounds left. I must do something ; and the 
question is, What am I fit for? I doubt whether I 
should make a good parson; besides, I left the 
university without taking a degree. It is late to 
start educating one’s self for a lawyer or doctor at 
thirty. Do you think I could get a secretaryship ? 
As for competitive examinations—I never knew 
but little, and have forgotten that little long ago.’ 

‘My dear Tom,’ said Fassil gravely, ‘we have 
always been friends, and I do not know any man 
I would sooner have for a brother-in-law ; but we 
must look facts fairly in the face. Ju. has nothing ; 
she is entirely dependent upon me, and I live up 
to my small income ; so that she will be able to 
bring nothing to help.’ 

*T knew that, old fellow.’ 

‘Well, then, it is absolutely necessary that 
you should, as you say, have some other source 
of income than the interest upon five thousand 
pounds, It is true that Ju. is an excellent manager, 
and makes my salary go a marvellous way ; but, 
then, think what your habits have been!’ 


CHAPTER II.—A PRODIGIOUS ACORN. 


Tf you suppose that by draining a country you 
can get rid of Will-o’-the-wisps, you had better 
answer those advertisements in the Times which 


are addressed to gentlemen with a small capital at 


their own disposal, and you will be speedily un- 
deceived. One of these misguiding imps proposed 
that Tom Chatteris should devote his life to 
potichomanie ; anofher, that he should become a 
manufacturer and retail vender of ginger-beer ; 
while others, less harmless, sought to transfer his 
remaining capital into their own pockets, on pre- 
texts so transparently fraudulent, that Tom, with 
all his natural taste for speculation and sanguine 
belief in ‘ good things, saw through them at once. 

He likewise tried for vacant secretaryships of 
several public companies, but found that the 
directors gave those posts to their own nominees, 
and only advertised for the sake of appearances, 
lest the shareholders should suspect them of 
jobbery. 

By the end of a couple of months he was heartily 
sick of bootless correspondence, and of bothering 
his friends for testimonials to no purpose; and 
started off one day alone, to walk away a fit of the 
blues, eschewing the high-roads, and following 
rural footpaths. One of these brought him into a 
wood on the crest of some undulating ground ; and 
as it was now the last week in October, the foliage 
was very finely tinted; for the year is like a 
dolphin—its brightest colours come out when it is 
dying. 

Tom Chatteris was always affected pleasantly by 
beauty in any form, and the scene cheered him up, 
and inclined him to take a more sanguine view of 
life than he had started with. 


‘After all, how jollily we might live in an 


Australian or American clearing! I wonder if Ju. 
would consent. She might not like the idea; but 
I am certain she would enjoy herself when she got 
used to it. Slie would be giving up nothing, 
except her grandmother, and William will look 
after her. What is the best I can expect in 
England? To sit at a desk all day, and never 
cross a horse again; while, as a squatter, my life 
would be full of interest, and I should be perpetu- 
ally in the saddle. By Jove! I will go over to- 
morrow, and put it to her.’ 

A rash vow, which was never to be kept. But 
the making of it did Tom good, for it represented 
a feasible, practical plan. All was uncertain and 
surrounded with difficulty at home; but if Ju 
would consent to colonial roughing it, their future 
was clear, distinct, simple. So he cheered up, like 
the lost traveller who comes upon a landmark ; 
and, instead of hurrying on at the pace he had 
started at, he began to pause where gaps in the 
wood afforded him glimpses of the fertile country 
spreading for miles beyond. 

A splendid oak, some three hundred yards off, 
scen at the end of a ride, attracted his particular 
attention—it was so lofty, so wide-spreading, and 
its leaves were so much thicker than those on most 
trees of the same species round about. Tom was 
sadly materialistic, even in his most romantic 
vein ; and as the day was warm for the time of 
year, it immediately occurred to him that it would 
be pleasant to smoke a pipe under that oak, and 
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tinue his walk? Curiosity decided this question 


it to ascertain. 


bough, which spread conveniently above. 


blacked. The rest of the clothes were respectable, 


pot hat, which lay on the ground, was a gentle- 
manly hat. But Tom did not want to touch the 


the best way to resuscitate him. Neither did he 
spend time in examining his apparel; the little 
matters I have mentioned were apparent at a 
glance, On the contrary, he swarmed up the tree, 
which was happily easy to climb, and lay out on 

In the early and sanguine days of his secretary- 
Sin had provided himself with a 
penknife of superlative quality, with which to 
operate on the goose-quills he had expected to wear 
down by the bundle; and with this he now pro- 
ceeded to cut away at the rope. The blade, though 
unused and very sharp, was exceedingly ; 
the rope, new, hard, and thick. It was a ter- 
ribly long operation, and seemed a hundred times 
longer than it was. Fortunately, the weight at 
the other end helped the incision by stretching 
the gap, and when a strand was half cut through, 
it tore the rest of it. 

As Tom lay there on his stomach, with his left 
arm round the bough, his right hand sawing and 
hacking, his head and shoulders leaning over, he 
noticed a decided kick in one of the legs, and a 
motion in one of the arms of the hangee which 
could not be due to the swaying motion given to 
him by the operation going on overhead; and the 
sight gave frantic energy to the cutting. When 
the rope was three severed, the rest tore out, 
and the body fell lumpily to the ground, the feet 
striking first, so that it remained erect while you 
could count two, and then it tumbled heavily over 
with a dead thud. 

Tom dropped down beside it in a moment, and 

ed to loose the slip-knot from about the 

neck. There was an vely eep red mark, shewing 

the pattern of the rope, all round, and the face was 

not pleasant to look upon. The starting eyes, the 

aang tongue, were calculated to reappear in 

reams—whenever the digestive organs were out 
of order—for years. 


raised the head a little, he w 


lp, 


what to do 


meditate upon his new emigration scheme. But ! 

he had hardly gone far enough from home to sit | he pondered ; and as he was thus occupied, he had 

down and rest yet ; would it not be better to con- | the satisfaction of —- the choking look dis- 
? 


for while he was looking towards the tree, he 
fancied that one of its lower boughs shook ; and lens te 


as there was not a breath of wind stirring, he 
wondered what was the cause, and went towards 


By raising his hand, Tom could have touched the| The 
pendent boots, which were in good repair, and well panied Tom to the body under the oak. 
though running a little to seed; and a chimney- 


boots, for to pull the legs of a hanging man is not | ever, it was man 


next, but chafed the hands and the chest while 


.| appear. Whether, indeed, this was a sign of death 
> | or recovery, he could not tell, but it made the face 

e had never in all his life felt a greater sense 
of relief than he now did on hearing the sound of 
wheels. Running in the direction, he came, after 
sixty yards, to a lane, masked by underwood ; in 


The motion was not repeated ; perhaps it had | the lane was a dog-cart, just 
been only fancy. But stay—what was that dark ) 
object dimly shewing through the leaves? A 
queer growth of wood, surely. Tom sauntered frock 2 : 
quietly up to within twenty paces of the oak ; and quam, Wie Me 
then suddenly sprang into a run, for the object 
took a human form ; and presently he found him- 
self immediately under the body of a man, who | medical man?’ 
was hanging by the neck from a rope attached to a 


passed. 
‘Hi! dog-cart, ahoy! stop!’ he cried; and it 


‘Is it Mrs Bunnythorpe ?’ asked the gentleman, 
as Tom ran up breathless. 


‘No; it’s a fellow I’ve cut down. Are you a 


‘ Yes? 
‘What luck! Come along; I think he is alive’ 
m took the reins; the doctor accom- 


‘Is he alive ?’ asked Tom. 

‘O yes; his heart is beating. But he must be 
properly attended to as quickly as possible.’ 

hey carried him to the dog-cart easily enough, 
but it was another matter to haul him up; how- 


aged. 
‘Where am I to drive to?’ asked the doctor; and 
Tom, who had the one virtue of promptness, named 
his own lodgings, regardless of consequences. 


CHAPTER III.—A PLUNGE IN A NEW DIRECTION. 


The spot where Tom Chatteris had temporally 
located himself was not so thickly built over then 
as it is now, and they got home pretty quietly ; but 
the few people who did see them shewed interest. 
In front, the doctor, driving fast, and the groom, 
kneeling on the seat; behind, Tom and a Body, 
which, with the assistance of the groom, he was 
preventing from rolling off into the road. 

When they arrived, the landlady became hyster- 
ical ; but Tom, ignoring her, had his charge carried 
up into his own room, laid on his own bed, and 
there properly treated. 

First, the patient recovered, and then he went 
to sleep. Sterne tells us that we water a flower 
because we have planted it; imagine, then, the 
interest felt by Tom in this individual (declared 
by the tail of his shirt to be 8. P. Collins), for whose 
sake he had ruined a penknife, slept on the sofa, 

ibly incurred a doctor’s bill. 
me suppose I ought to thank you?’ said S. P. 
collins. 


‘Well, perhaps it would be the correct thing to 
do, replied Tom, for, having prepared himself to 
check an overpowering burst of gratitude, he was 
taken aback. 

‘Exactly,’ continued the one ; ‘and 
yet you might give a man credit for knowing his 
own mind. You don’t suppose I placed . in 
the position in which you found me for the sake 
of testing your agility, or intruding on your hospi- 
tality, do you? However, you meant well. But 
when I think that I had got over that first horrible 
choky feeling, and had floated into delicious insensi- 
bility; and that now I have got to go through it 

in—— I wonder if laudanum is better !’ 


Bere 


* Well, you are a cool hand !’ cried Tom. 
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‘Why ?’ replied Collins, ‘You have me my 
making a certain journey by one route, I must 
another.’ 

‘Don’t talk such infamous nonsense. One may 
commit a crime in a moment of impulse, and be 
deserving, perhaps, of more pity than blame; but 
to meditate on it beforehand is unpardonable.—Oh, 
I don’t want to split hairs, and listen to casuistry ; 
if people were utterly selfish, and believed in 
nothing, and killed themselves directly life was 
a bore, the world could not i. You owe me 
nothing for preserving your life, but you do owe 
me a lot for saving you from a crime.’ 

‘Ah! it is very well for you to talk, young man ; 
but you do not know what hope deferred is: to 
see Suctane just within your grasp, and never to 
be able to seize her; to be neglected, ne at, 
when you know you have reason on your side.’ 

Tom, who had set his heart on effecting a cure, 
encou him to talk. The man was an inventor, 
who had had the bad luck of his tribe: one of his 
discoveries had been discovered already by some- 
body else ; others had made the fortunes of those to 
whom he had intrusted the working of them, while 
he himself had received a mere pittance. So at 
last, when he had perfected a machine which would 
save manufacturers of a certain description full ten 
per cent. on their outlay, he determined to work 
the patent himself. As he was a poor man, how- 
ever, he had to start on borrowed capital ; and just 
as he was on the point of success, the lender of the 
money came down upon him; either mistrusting 
the speculation, or anxious to secure the profits for 
himself. There was no help for it; the bills were 
due; the debtor had not got the money to meet 
them with; and the creditor refused to renew. 
The poor mechanician felt as if fate were against 
him, and in the poignancy of his despair, deter- 
mined to put an end to himself. 

‘Well, said Tom, in a fever, ‘but how much are 
these bills for that are out against you ?’ 

‘With interest, fifteen hundred pounds.’ 

‘That would set you quite free ?’ 

‘ uite,’ 

‘And how much more would start your inven- 
tion fairly, so that it + = begin to pay ?’ 

‘If I another thousand, success would be 
certain.’ 

‘Well, look here, cried the imprudent Tom: 
‘I have only got five thousand pounds in the 
world, so do not hurt me without getting any 


good yourself. But if, on going over the matter | all 


carefully, there really seems a good prospect of 
making the thing pay for an expenditure of two 
thousand five b we will go into partner- 


ship’ 
tt was a wonderful thing to see how the Tight 
of hope and triumph flashed upon Collins’s 

‘Come, come to m ings,’ said he, ‘an 
will satisfy aoe 4 I can bear the journey to 
London well enough, never fear.’ 

Tom Chatteris knew nothing whatever about 
mechanical contrivances, but he had a certain 
amount of general intelligence; and Collins’s 
explanation of his model was so lucid that it 
became evident enough that, supposing he was 
right about the present state of that description of 
machinery, he had improved upon it very consider- 
ably. He supported this view of the case by letters 
from well-known firms consenting to give his patent 


a trial, and authorising him to send them the 
novelty when ready; and he also had account- 
books and other memoranda shewing the state of 
forwardness in which his little manufactory was 
when silenced for want of the sinews of trade. 

In short, a good deal less would have sufficed to 
determine Tom, whose impulsive and speculative 
nature had caught fire at the other’s enthusiasm. 
Neck or nothing, he went heart and soul into the 
affair ; sold out three thousand pounds, took up 
the bills, and provided Collins with the means of 
completing his orders as soon as ible. 

e was a little damped on Bu day, when he 
went to’ the Fassils. Ju, indeed, was pleased 
enough to learn that he had at last heard of ‘ some- 
thing ;’? but when he was off with her brother for 
the hebdomadal walk, he got rarely croaked at. 

‘O Tom, Tom,’ said William Fassil, ‘I would 
not have believed such a trick possible! To 
cut down a madman who & himself, is all very 
well, but to go into partnership with him after- 
wards !’ 

‘Of course, it sounds queer, if you put it in that 
epigrammatic way,’ said Tom ; ‘but I believe it is 
a real thing for all that.’ 

‘Well, said Fassil, ‘you certainly always were 
the most wonderful fellow to fall on your legs I 
ever did know ; that is one comfort,’ 


CHAPTER IV.—SAFE UP TO THE SURFACE, 


I am so sorry to be unable to say, or even hint, 
what Mr Collins’s invention was, or to what branch 
of industry it — If I were té do so, v 
many people might name names, and Mr §&. P. 
Collins would not like his real one divulged in 
connection with that suicidal episode. He often 
confesses, indeed, that at one period of his life he 
was, for a short time, in a terrible state of sus- 

se ; but he does not intend to be taken literally. 
ou must, therefore, take Tom Chatteris’s mar- 
vellous piece of luck on trust, and without verifica- 
tion ; for the success of the scheme in which he 
had embarked with a bler’s desperation was 
never in doubt from the day that Collins completed 
his first order ; and Tom embarked the rest of his 
capital and all his time in the affair. 

At the end of a twelvemonth, he was in a 
position to marry Ju. Fassil, who likes the north, 
where they live, and is gradually developing a fine 
pity, which is nearer akin to scorn than lové, for 
people who are not rich. But she is very 
oe her own set, and an angel at home. 

Tom chuckles inwardly to notice her unwitting 
adoption of the pursy hauteur, but refrains from 
— her, for that icular manner pays in 
their neighbourhood. A goose who kept her head 
down in a flock where all the long necks were 
erect, would run the chance of being stifled. 

As for Tom himself, he has developed into a 
capital man of business, so far as action and energy 
are concerned ; though, of course, if his partner 
died, the best thing he could do would be to take 
to farming, or some congenial pursuit of that kind. 
He hunts twice a week, keeps a good table, believes 
in his wife to any — ie at no game but 
whist, and never exceeds half-crown points. 

He patronises the local races, but remains in his 
carriage, and does not go near the ring. He gives 


uct, 
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‘Well, the fact is,’ says he, ‘it does not do to 
tempt Fate; and I have had such a tremendous 
windfall, that I have most probably exhausted all 
term of my 


the luck due to me during the who 
natural life.’ 


ON AN APPLE 


Mysreniovs fruit ! thy ruddy round 
Sets frolic fancy flying. 

Half hid in orchard-grass, I found 
Thee fallen. Day was dying, 

Laura had left me there alone, 

My parting kiss refusing ; 

And, since all joy with her had flown, 
I fell to mumpish musing. 


An Apple! Well, ’tis juicy-sweet, 
By Pheebus rarely roasted ; 

A lovelier or more luscious treat, 
Pomona never boasted. 

And yet, and yet, one can’t forget— 
The painful thought will slip in— 
The mischief mortal kind have met 
From such another pippin. 


O Eve! if you content had been 

With pear, or plum, or cherry, 

Our world had shewn a different scene, 
Less mad, and far more merry. 

And many a sermon had been spared, 
In churches and in chapels, 

If we, your children, had not shared 
Your luckless taste for apples. 


Fair fruit! What strange malignant fate 
Links with your mellow glory, 

The perils of our fallen state, 

The sadness of our story ? 

From those of old in captured Troy, 
Whom Paris brought to sorrow, 

To him, the orchard-robbing boy, 

Who dreads his birch to-morrow. 


How many souls associate 

With you their trips and trials, 

Of all on whom despotic fate 

Has voided all her phials. 

Eve and (none, Jack and Jill, 
Myself, and Menelaus, 

Find you a Dead Sea mockery still, 
That tempts but to betray us. 


What dismal destiny bestowed 

Your dower of disaster ? 

Swift-footed Atalanta owed 

To you her lord and master. 

And Tell, and Tantalus—Good lack ! 
On earth or with the gods, 

You have a most distinguished knack 
Of setting things at odds. 


Per contra, fairness must forbid 
The muse to be quite mute on 
The little service once you did 
To good Sir Isaac Newton. 


But that was quite exceptional, 
And surely is, beside, a 

Right poor set-off against the Fall, 
And that sad scene on Ida. 


Thrice luckless fruit ! our world had been 
Far better off without you ; 

Ribstone or russet, red or green, 

There ’s some ill spell about you. 
Mankind perchance had sager grown, 
More fit with fate to grapple, 

Had earth or Eden never known 

A woman or an apple. 


So grumbled I, when lo! a pair 
Of pouting lips were proffered ; 
And—taken somewhat unaware— 
I welcomed what they offered. 
And verily ’tis wondrous strange, 
And passing explanation, 

The mighty metamorphic change 
Wrought by that osculation. 


Said Laura : ‘ You’re a silly goose, 
Because a girl’s capricious, 

To whelm with eloquent abuse 

A pippin so delicious. 

And that old sneer at Mother Eve, 
Is worse than stale—it’s shabby ; 
My poor old Bertie, I believe 

You ’re growing tart and crabby.’ 


Quoth I: ‘Sun-stinted fruit will lose 
The sweetness of its savour, 

And I grow sour if you refuse 

The sunshine of your favour. 

I’m sweet as drops from Hybla’s hive, 
If you but smile ; so do, love. 

You are my Venus, and I give 

The apple unto you, love.’ 


She smiled—a more seductive smile 
Ne’er came from Cytherea— 

But thought my pseudo-classic style 
A most absurd idea. 

She would not take the apple—she 
Was no pert Pagan Venus ; 

And so, to save more words, d’ye see, 
We ate the fruit between us. 
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